02                          PEAKS   AND   LAMAS

The centra! part of the Baspa valley is friendly and park-like,

with stretches of fertile farming, alternating with conifers and
groves of walnut. In places we found wild apricots bearing
small but palatable fruit. Sangla, the richest of the villages, is
a station of the Forestry Service. The Forestry officer, Mr.
Deans, was in residence accompanied by Ms wife and two friends
and they kindly invited us to spend the night. They were the
first English people that we had met since leaving Mussoori
many weeks before and we had almost forgotten how one
behaves when faced with china, knives, forks, napkins and a
tablecloth. Pulling ourselves together we managed to acquit
ourselves fairly creditably, though I admit I did fall asleep at
the dinner-table once.

Below Sangla the scenery becomes rather uninteresting: we
hurried through it impatient to see the Satlej. That great
river, which at this confluence has already run over three
hundred miles of its course, is so impressive that it seems im-
mediately to reduce the Baspa to the inferior status of a minor
tributary. There is something awe-inspiring about the Satlej,
which other rivers do not share. Man is not alone in, feeling
its secret power, for according to certain authorities, Nature
herself recognizes it by making the river into an 'easterly
boundary of the kingdom of the goats. The horned species that
are to be found farther east of that line, despite their goat-like
appearance, are all sheep or antelopes, with the one exception
of the t'har. The ibex, whose range extends even as far west
as Spain, when he comes to the Satlej, hears a mysterious voice
whispering in his ear: " Thus far* but no farther ! *?